Foreword

As residents of this most pleasant planet, we must necessarily be concerned
about any changes in its heating and ventilation systems. One possibly
significant change has been unequivocally observed over the past two decades:
the amount of carbon dioxide in the air has increased. Moreover, it seems
almost certain that we are primarily to blame. By burning fossil fuels and
converting the carbon-rich natural landscape into farmland and cities, we
transfer carbon to the atmosphere. Since carbon dioxide absorbs and emits
thermal radiation and is an essential nutrient for plants, there is good reason
to suspect that increases in its abundance may affect the climate of the globe
and the workings of the biological systems that support our life.

As we plan ways of meeting our energy needs from fossil fuel and al-
ternative sources, it is thus prudent to consider the implications for atmospheric
carbon dioxide, climate, agriculture, the natural biosphere, and indeed for
our increasingly interdependent global society. In framing the Energy Security
Act of 1980, the Congress requested the Office of Science and Technology
Policy and the National Academy of Sciences to conduct a comprehensive
assessment of the implications of increasing carbon dioxide due to fossil fuel
use and other human activities. The Climate Board of the National Research
Council was asked to assume responsibility for the study, and the Carbon
Dioxide Assessment Committee was formed under the board's aegis. Our
assessment will deal with many questions relating to this complex issue:
What amounts of fossil fuel are likely to be burned? How much carbon
dioxide may remain in the air? What may be the effects on agriculture? How
may these changes interact with other changes in a rapidly evolving world?
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